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THE MAQAM PHENOMENON: AN IMPROVISATION TECHNIQUE 
IN THE MUSIC OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Habib Hassan Touma 


The maqam represents a unique improvisatory process in the art music 
of a large part of the world. Geographically this region includes the countries 
of North Africa, the Near East and Central Asia; in other words, a territory 
which for more than a thousand years has been dominated and influenced by 
the Arabs and their culture. In this vast area, three principal spheres of 
musical culture can be distinguished, namely, the Turkish, Persian and 
Arabian, in which the magam phenomenon is widely cultivated. In Turkey 
this musical form is called makam; in Azerbaijan mugam; in Uzbekistan shash- 
maqom,; in Iran dastgah; and in the Arab world maqam. 

In order to render a clear and comprehensible account of this phenom- 
enon, it is above all necessary to avoid the definitions and technical terms 
used in European music and to rid oneself of the opinions expressed by 
European writers on this subject. This phenomenon can certainly be most 
aptly illustrated and determined by a description of its latent structural ele- 
ments, i.e., those underlying principles which are common to the three musi- 
cal cultures mentioned above. 

The development of a maqam is always determined by two primary 
factors: space (tonal) and time (temporal). The structure of a maqam depends 
upon the extent to which these two factors exhibit a fixed or free organiza- 
tion. The tonal-spatial component is organized, molded, and emphasized to 
such a degree that it represents the essential and decisive factor in the maqam, 
whereas the temporal aspect in this music is not subject to any definite form 
of organization. In this unique circumstance lies the most essential feature of 
the maqam phenomenon, i.e., a free organization of the rhythmic-temporal 
and an obligatory and fixed organization of the tonal-spatial factor. A waltz, 
for example, is characterized mainly by its temporal organization, whereas its 
tonal-spatial structure is not subject to any rules. The composer invents his 
melody (i.e., the tonal-spatial component), adapts it to a pre-existing rhythmic 
pattern which he has not invented, and gives it a title to which he adds his 
signature. Therefore the tonal-spatial layout is different in every waltz, while 
the rhythmic-temporal organization is fixed. 

In the European cultural sphere, most musical forms are not subject to 
any particularly distinct and established tonal-spatial arrangement which would 
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impose clear-cut restrictions on the invention of a theme. However, this is not 
entirely true, because the eighteenth and nineteenth century composer of a 
sonata or symphony had to observe a definite, established tonal-spatial organi- 
zation. He placed the second theme of the exposition in a higher key than 
that of the first, and during the development section often modulated to 
lower keys so as to emphasize a contrast with the recapitulation. But apart 
from this he observed a rhythmic-temporal arrangement which always bore a 
certain relationship to the chosen time signature. 

The maqam, on the other hand, is not subject to any rules of organiza- 
tion where the temporal parameter is concerned, i.e., it has neither a regularly 
recurring and established bar scheme nor an unchanging tactus. The rhythm 
characterizes the performer’s style and is dependent upon his manner and 
technique of playing, but it is never characteristic of the maqam as such. This 
is one of the reasons why, from the European point of view, the maqam has 
sometimes been regarded as music improvised without form—particularly since 
clear and fixed themes, together with their subsequent elaboration and varia- 
tion, are absent, and least of all because the Oriental musician presents a 
maqam without following a score. To the unaccustomed listener a maqam 
performance seems as if it were without beginning or end. 

The absence of a fixed rhythmic-temporal organization has hampered 
many musicologists, who have drawn astonishing conclusions, which unfortu- 
nately have been accepted and quoted repeatedly as self-evident. In this way 
certain temporal features have been unjustly ascribed to the maqam, name- 
ly “motivic groups,” “definite tempi,’ and “definite variations (Idelsohn 
1913).” When referring to Arabian, Persian and Turkish music one thus spoke 
of “melodic pattern (Sachs 1943:290),” and asserted that “the same modal 
scales... produce various melody-models (Gerson-Kiwi 1967).” The native 
musicians, however, have a different concept, for they quite consciously dis- 
tinguish two melodic categories, which at the same time represent two differ- 
ent musical genres. In European terminology we might call one category the 
“melody,” which has a fixed rhythmic-temporal and a free tonal-spatial 
Organization (known in the Orient as beste, bashraf, samai, tasnif, muwash- 
Shah, etc.), and the other one the “melodic line,” i.e., a free rhnythmic-tempo- 
ral but fixed tonal-spatial organization (which the Oriental musician calls 
taqsim, gusheh, mugam, layali, or maqam). The Near Eastern musician is 
certainly not acquainted with such terms as “melody” and “melodic line,” yet 
he is thoroughly aware of the difference between the two categories and 
assigns each of them an individual name. A Turk would never designate the 
call to prayer as a melody (in Turkish, beste) since the latter has a fixed 
rhythmic-temporal organization, while the call to prayer (azan) has not. 

In accordance with these two distinctly different melodic categories, the 
native musician distinguishes two musical genres with particular forms and 
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characteristics, each genre being characterized by the specific demands it 
makes upon the technique, originality and musicianship of the performer. 
While the rendering of a taqsim, gusheh or mugam, in which the melodic line 
shapes the respective form, demands a high degree of inventiveness and a 
masterly technique, the performer of a beste, renk, or muwashshah, in which 
the melody with its organized rhythmic-temporal divisions provides the basis 
of the form, requires only a modicum of musicianship and a rudimentary 
technique. 

Special attention must be given to a unique aspect of the modal frame- 
work which is often referred to by many leading scholars as the maqam 
principle, and which has also been frequently applied to the three musical 
spheres of the Middle East, i.e., the Arabian, Turkish and Persian. The modal 
framework of the magam has been always described as a “‘melody-pattern” or 
a “melody-model,” a designation that does not correspond to the actual and 
latent structural elements of this phenomenon. Therefore the application of 
the term melody to this modal framework can only be accepted if what one 
means by melody is the same as the definition given by the Oxford English 
Dictionary, namely “sweet music.” An Oriental would also define a melody as 
those sounds which produce an emotional effect on the listener: either one of 
sadness or of happiness. In the West, from the seventeenth to the twentieth 
century, the term melody has taken on several meanings according to which it 
is defined from an aesthetic, psychological or purely analytical point of view. 
Eduard Hanslick stated that it is the basic shape (Grundgestalt) of musical 
beauty; Anton Reicha said it is the language of feeling; Wagner, Hindemith 
and Stravinsky believe it to be the essential element of music, without which 
music is unthinkable. This may be true only for European music. Yet it does 
not say what a melody is or what shapes it! Willi Apel (1944:435) says that 
melody is “in the most general sense, a succession of musical tones,” while 
most scholars have defined it as a succession of musical tones presented in a 
logical order. To accept this last definition one has to find out what musical 
tones are; what a logical order is; why the tones are musical and why they 
should be presented in a logical order; and lastly, who decides that a sound is 
a musical tone or whether an order is logical or not. Assuming that we are 
able to answer all these questions reasonably, we cannot, according to this 
definition, speak of a melody, when the tones are not musical or when they 
are not presented in a logical order. In any case, if we agree to call the 
succession of musical tones presented in a logical order a melody, an air, a 
tune, a chant, a theme, a strain or even a song, we have, for the sake of 
differentiation and distinction, to designate those musical tones that are not 
presented in a logical order and those non-musical tones that are presented in 
a logical order with terms other than melody. Therefore in the music of the 
Middle East to designate the modal framework of the maqam as a melody is 
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misleading because the melodic line of this modal framework does not con- 
form to the presupposed factors that shape a melody. 

The maqam phenomenon is a form which is represented by a fixed 
tonal-spatial organization peculiar to the respective mode. The singular feature 
of this form is that which is not built upon motifs, their elaboration, variation 
and development, but through a number of melodic passages of different 
lengths which realize one or more tone-levels in space and thus establish the 
various phases in the development of a maqam. 

The maqam is essentially based upon a systematic realization of the 
tone-levels which gradually move upwards from the lower to the higher. 
registers, or downwards from the upper to the lower registers, gradually 
ascending to the higher registers, until the climax is reached, at which point 
the form is completed. A tone-level can, for instance (see Ex. 1) be set up 
around the note d and extend over the tonal range g to g', whereby d 
becomes the pivotal point, being encircled and emphasized by its neighboring 
tones. It is not unusual, however, for a tone-level to have more than one 
tonal-center; for example, one of the tones of the group (g to g') can form a 
secondary center, which functions as a kind of satellite to the central tone d, 
which gives the entire tone-level its characteristic color through the intervallic 
relationship arising between the primary and secondary centers. The full 
exploration of the possibilities of such a tone-level represents a new phase— 
with its characteristic central tone—in the building up of the maqam. Some 
musicians develop a particular phase at length, others do so quite briefly; 
some extend the range of the tone-level to distances quite far from the central 
tone, others restrict themselves to a narrow ambitus around the central tone. 
But in all cases the central tone of a tone-level is of the utmost importance 
for the musician, because it is the nucleous of the entire phase (see Ex. 1). 

The order and number of phases in each modal framework is fixed, and 
must be strictly adhered to by all musicians. Furthermore, no phase is ever 
developed and rendered twice in a strictly identical way, not even by one and 
the same musician interpreting the same modal framework. Nevertheless, such 
a phase always fulfills the same function, because the Oriental musician para- 
phrases the phase, and does not vary it. Therefore, a tone-level in a given 
modal framework is always paraphrased by all musicians, provided that they 
are good musicians, who do not imitate themselves nor others whom they 
consider better than themselves. We can not speak of a composer of a modal 
framework, but we may call the Oriental musician working with a melodic 
line, a composer, who always paraphrases his own compositions, which are 
generally rendered only by himself. Thus a melodic line is in most cases 
interpreted on one instrument or by one singer. It can sometimes be accom- 
panied by an ostinato or drone. 
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Example 1: Phase ‘““Dugah” 
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The aggregate of phases determines the form of the maqam, a form 
which is shaped by the succession of the central tones of the tone-levels. Each 
central tone is encircled by neighboring tones and is sustained for a duration 
determined by the musician. One musician may take seven seconds to present 
a tone-level, another forty seconds. To elaborate this, let us look at an 
example of a taqsim of the maqam Suznak (see Ex. 2). It is performed on the 
kamanjeh by an excellent musician. The ¢aqsim is an instrumental realization of 
the modal framework of the maqam, which is not subject to any rhythmic-tem- 
poral organization, i.e., it has neither a regularly recurring and established bar 
scheme nor an unchanging tactus. The succession of the central tones of the 
tone-levels can be reduced to the contour of anarc: cfebfgc’ gf ec. 

A tone level comprises one or two melodic axes and is the sum of the 
majority number of repetitions of a tone (the axial tone) around which 
adjacent tones appear. In every maqam the pivotal tones—the axial tones— 
stand in different relationships to each other and always produce at least two 
different intervals, e.g., a 3rd plus a 2nd, a 4th plus a 2nd, a 3rd plus a 4th, 
or a 3rd plus a 3rd, etc. Here nothing is said to indicate whether the 3rd is 
neutral, Pythagorean, or tempered; or whether the 2nd is a major, minor, or a 
large half-tone, inasmuch as these intervals are dependent upon the structure 
of the mode and thus upon the tonal system of the particular sphere (Arabic, 
Turkish, or Persian) of the musical culture. They determine the mood of the 
piece and the structure of the nucleous of the maqam, makam, mugam or 
dastgah. The nucleous consists of the sum of all the axial tones, which can be 
reduced to three or more notes. To give an example, the arc dfgad' f' g' a 
gfd can be reduced to dfg. This nucleous, containing a minor 3rd and a major 
2nd, is basic to the Persian dastgah Sur (see Ex. 3), the Turkish makam Ushak 
and the Arabian maqam Bayati; in other words, an identical intervallic series 
can serve aS a nucleous within the modal frameworks of different spheres of 
culture in the Middle East. 

The first and last tone-level of a maqam are centered on the first degree 
of the mode. The whole piece is divided into melodic passages, the number 
and length of which are not predetermined. In each melodic passage one or 
more tone-levels are combined and contrasted, and they can also replace one 
another. The number of tone-levels, without repetitions, is in every piece 
predetermined and can be reduced to a nucleous. Native audiences throughout 
the Middle East recognize standards of the originality and ability of a musi- 
cian in the way he illustrates, combines, and contrasts the tone-levels or 
phases. Therefore all possible combinations and repetitions of the tone-levels, 
as well as their departure from and return to the first tone-level, proceeding to 
the highest tone-level—the climax of the whole piece—are regarded as stand- 
ards of the performer’s creative ability, originality, and musicianship. Through 
his choice of the combination of tone-levels, a first-class musician knows how 
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Example 2: Tagsim Suznak! 
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Example 3: Avaz Sur 
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to heighten the tension of his audience to such a degree that they will 
applaud his performance spontaneously during the pause that follows a 
melodic passage. 

The realization of a truly convincing and original maqam requires a 
creative faculty like that of a composer of genius. Nevertheless, this phenom- 
enon can be considered only partly as a composed form, because no maqam, 
makam, mugam, or dastgah can be identical to any other. Each time it is 
re-created as a new composition. The compositional aspect is demonstrated in 
the pre-determined tonal-spatial organization of a fixed number of tone-levels 
without repetitions, while the improvisational aspect unfolds itself freely in 
the rhythmic-temporal scheme. Thus, the interplay of composition and im- 
provisation is one of the most distinctive features of the maqam phenomenon. 


Freie Universitat and 
International Institute for Comparative Music Studies 
Berlin, West Germany 


FOOTNOTES 


1. The transcription of Middle Eastern music as shown here enables one to grasp 
immediately the clarity of tone-levels in each melodic passage, thereby facilitating the 
description of the modal framework of the maqam. Since the tactus is always changing, 
and since there are no recurring groupings of notes which might be of help in the 
analysis, the author has developed this new method of transcribing such a category of 
music. The use of the horizontal line instead of the traditional European notation is 
justified by the fact that the pitch quality of the tones is conceived as high and low, i.e., 
through an imaginary vertical line (x-axis), while the temporal quantity of the tones is 
conceived as long and short, i.e., through an imaginary horizontal line (y-axis). The unit 
of time measurement is the second, which appears in the transcription as an apostrophe 
beginning with zero and proceeding to the end of the performance. For each second, the 
author distinguishes three relatively different tone lengths: short, medium, and long. The 
length of a short or a medium tone is dependent upon how many short or medium tones 
appear during one second. Thus, the short tones of the first second in the following 
example are relatively longer than the short tones in the second that follows: 


0 1 2 
|-——— | -.-----| (etc.) 


To transcribe the music, one takes a tape-recorded musical example to which he 
superimposes the steady impulses of a metronome, usually sixty impulses per minute. 
There are many tape-recorders that have a trick button for this purpose, otherwise one 
can obtain the same results by utilizing a four-track tape, feeding the impulses on the 
third track while the first track, which has the music, is played. While transcribing one 
can switch on stereo so that the music and impulses can be heard simultaneously. Thus, 
one is able to discern how many tones appear between the impulses (or seconds). Only 
the transcriber can decide for himself whether a tone is short, medium or long. 

2. For a more complete understanding of the elements comprising a maqam, see 
the author’s dissertation (Touma 1968). 
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